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Part 1 


Come on, that's the end of the [unclear word] [Deleuze speaks with 
someone close to him in a very low voice for thirty seconds] So I did... 
I first make a quick clarification, as to to, as to the last sitting. At the 
last session, some of you even wanted to intervene very, very, [1:00] 
on very specific points. Now I find that, for me, it was very rich, 
because... because in the end, you really feel that what we are doing 
here this year, ultimately, I would like, I would be very content , that 
it is only a kind of attempt at classification where one could say, well 
there you go, such type of image, such predominance of image, such 
kind of cinema, such style of director, etc. So that would obviously 
allow a method -- here I am starting to dream -- a method of working 
together which I do not despair of in advance. Because as we move 
very slowly, I realize that what I thought I would do in a year, well, it 
was madness because it will take me two, three years maybe. 


So next year, I was thinking -- you see, dreaming, like this [2:00] -- 
next year, well, I'll have to do a new course because it seems to me the 
least of the things. But I tell myself, I will divide my hours in two: I 
will do a new lesson, [unclear word], for an hour or an hour and a 
half, and then the other hour, it would consist of exactly this: if it 
were possible that we form a restricted group. -- That has always been 
my dream, but as it is excluded, it seems, by virtue of what Paris 8 is, 
to hold closed seminars; I find that scandalous, it would have to be 
self-restriction, whatever... -- and where we would be satisfied, and 
where I alone would take up the categories that we would have tried 
to form this year , and then, and then [3:00] thanks to those who 
would really actively participate, then we would revise them, we 
would look for examples. Me, it struck me a lot that the last time, the 
examples you gave me of “camera gazes”, for example, for me, 
changed a lot of things; it led me to distribute quite differently. And 
I'm sure that for all the categories that we've already considered, it 
would be, the distribution of examples would react on the concepts 
themselves. So that would be very interesting, if we can already 
sketch it, if we can already sketch it this year, and then we would 
see... But in the end, it seems to me that there are possibilities. 


But anyway, we continue because I would like this time, this week, to 
finish the image-affection. And so, given the last time, here's where we 
are: [4:00] if I try to distinguish the propositions, I say, first 
proposition -- that's like a sort of clarification -- well, the close-up 
presents the face as such, it does not magnify it; it's not, it's not true. It 


does not enlarge it; it presents the face as such. Only what does the 
face as such mean? It means something very specific, 


it is the face insofar as it has undone its triple function, namely: its 
individuating function, its socializing function, its communicating 
function. 


Well, it's quite simple. There is no denying it: the close-up is a 
magnified face; suffice it to say 


-- because in addition, it's wrong, it's wrong -- suffice it to say, the 
close-up is the face [5:00] as it has lost, and as he is presented to lose, 
to have lost, this triple function, of individuation, of socialization, and 
of communication. 


Second proposition: but then, what is such a face? What is such a face, 
which is no longer [Pause; sounds of chairs at the back of the room] 

... What is such a face, damn it... [Deleuze reacts to the noises] what is 
such a face that is no longer individual, neither social, nor 
communicating? Our answer is that such a face expresses... such a 
face... [6:00] 


The student close to Deleuze, Alain: Such a face, you say it twice, 
Gilles. 


Deleuze: Well, that's not it; it's the door that bothers me. 
Alain: Close the door, please. [Laughs] 


Deleuze: Such a face expresses one or more affects, it expresses one or 
more affects. 


Alain: You are encroaching on my domain, Gilles. It's German, it's 
German, huh? 


Deleuze: No, no, no, it's Latin. 


Alan: Oh yes? It's german. [ Break ; we laugh, including Deleuze, at 
something in the room] 


Deleuze: It's German, you're right, it's German. [ Break] 


Alain: [He talks to the other participants] We have to help him relax, 


Gilles. 


Deleuze: But no, me, you have to help me contract, on the contrary; 
[Laughs] [7:00] if I'm too laid back, I, I don't feel like working 
anymore. 


Alain: Oh no! It's a joke, that! 


Deleuze: My problem is contracting. [Laughs continue] Well, here I 
am all relaxed, I have nothing more to say... 


Alain: Look, a guy from Vincennes, there, hello! [Laughs] We're going 
to work! We are relaxed! 


Relax, Max ! 


Deleuze: You see, everyone relaxes, except me. It's a tragedy for me, if 
I relax. 


Alain: [He speaks with someone, inaudible, and then] I am being 
censored here! [Pause, then to Deleuze] 


Are you interested in... 


Deleuze: Wait, let me contract a little! [Pause] [8:00] Yes...so...yes...I 
say such a face, what does it do? Such a face does only one thing: it 
expresses one or more affects. 


GOOD. But one or more affects does not mean something general. 
Understand that we are already in a problem. I say: it's the face 
insofar as it has lost its functions of individuation, good. And yet, the 
affect expressed by a close-up face, or the affects, is not just any affect; 
an affect is not equal to another affect. So you have to believe that 
there is a singularity -- I use the word singularity so that it doesn't 
cover the other word that we have just repudiated — that there is a 
singularity of affects [9:00] which is not to be confused with 
individuality. Enough to ? This individuality that the close-up face has 
precisely lost. So much so that it is very possible that the close-up face 
is itself without individuality, whereas it nevertheless expresses affects 
in themselves perfectly singular. Indeed, the singularity of an affect is 
not to be confused either with the personality of a person, or with the 
individuality of a state of affairs. 


So much so that what the face has repudiated in the close-up is both 
the personality of the person, or the individuality of the person, and 
the individuality of the state of things, individuality of the state of 
things, what could we call? [10:00] The individuality of a state of 
affairs, what is it called? For example, this room, with its smoke, with 
each of us, 


[ Alain: With loneliness too] ... with loneliness, what will we call it? 
It's called "here now". The individuality of a person, we can call it, for 
convenience, we can call it... we can call it a duration. In a way, the 
close-up face no longer has anything to do, neither with the 
individuality of a state of affairs, nor with the personality of a person. 


On the other hand, why is this face not confused with another? 
Obviously because they do not express the same affects of close-up 
faces. [11:00] It is in this sense that I said Marléne Dietrich and Greta 
Garbo in close-up, we do not confuse. We do not confuse. Is that for 
sure? It is because they have such and such a personality. That I push, 
to the limit, in fact, the personality is never completely, completely 
deposited. Good. But I would add that that's not what counts, it's 
because, at the limit, at the limit -- you make the correction yourselves 
--, at the limit, the close-up face expresses affects , perfectly singular. 
Now, our question, as you can see, is not necessarily going to be easy, 
it is: what should be called "the singularity of affects" insofar as it is 
completely different from the individuality of a State of Things or of a 
Person? [ Break] [12:00] 


Third point. This affect that the close-up face expresses, as we have 
seen, does not exist outside of its expression, it does not exist outside 
of its expression. [Pause] It is in this sense, and here I would also like 
to make a distinction -- all of these are distinctions; they have to work 
for you, I mean, well nothing very rigorous necessarily -- I would say 
in this sense this time, I would like to introduce a difference between 
affect and drive. 


Alain: I would introduce another term, that of emotionality. 


Deleuze: Alright, alright. 


Alain: The emotionality of... how shall I put it? [Pause] [1:00 p.m.]... 
Doubled. 


Deleuze: It's done. You will say it presently. [ Break ; Deleuze says a 
few words to him in a very low voice] The difference would be this: it 
is that in the affect, there would be something like the experience of 
something which would be floating within itself [Pause] and which 
would demand what to incarnate. What do I mean, "what to 
incarnate"? We all go, you know, we all go through these experiences 
where something, for example in a place, something floats, 


[14:00] and it looks like, it looks a bit like a spirit that demands, that 
demands to incarnate itself, to incarnate itself in what? In a gesture, in 
a word, in an attitude, or even in a face. 


The drive is very different; the drive is the affect as it is interiorized, 
as it is interiorized in a consciousness or in a person. It is actualized, 
but the affect defined as a floating state which demands something 
that it expresses, that it expresses without actualizing it, is a different 
state. [Pause] [3:00 p.m.] It’s a bit, literally, like something 
wandering, something wandering that searches, that searches for an 
expression. It can even be something so insistent, this illocalized 
something, which seeks an expression, that someone assumes it, 
someone suddenly assumes it, and all the people say to themselves, 
"Oh that's it, that's it". 


For example, a kind of atmosphere, you enter a room and you say to 
yourself: "Hey, there's violence in there". That's it, that's an affect. 
There is violence in there, yet everyone is very calm, everyone is wise, 
everyone is [16:00] quiet. It's what we call in a sense "an atmosphere", 
what I'm trying to call affect, everyone is quiet, but that doesn't 
prevent... it [violence] is here. 


Alain: Violence is [unclear words; Deleuze speaks to him in a very low 
voice, this time more insistently asking him not to interrupt] 


Deleuze: You won't say it right away; you'll say it later!... And then it 
can be expressed all of a sudden, it's expressed in a face, and you say 
“ah yes that's it”. And then on another level -- it's not the same level -- 
it's going to actualize in the state of things, so people are going to start 
fighting! [ Break] 


So in this sense, I say the affect grasped as a floating state, before its 
actualization in a state of things, insofar as it simply demands an 
expression, [17:00] that is the affect-face relationship. The affect is the 
expressed which, literally, does not exist; it is like a pure essence, 
essence of the tragic, essence of the comic, essence of this of that. It 
does not exist outside of its expression, yet it is distinguished from it, 


it is distinguished from its expression exactly as the expressed is 
distinguished from the expression. 


Alain: I don't see that with you, Gilles... 


Deleuze: [Again, he is obliged to silence the interlocutor] You will say 
so later... It is in the sense that, insofar as it is something expressed 
that does not exist in apart from his expression, in himself he is truly 
an entity. What I was trying to say last time: he's a ghost. 


[18:00] It is distinguished by its expression, but not by a real 
distinction, its expression is 


the face. Consequently, it is the affect-face group itself, insofar as the 
affect does not exist as a floating state, does not exist outside the face 
that expresses it, it is this affect-face set that can be presented as the 
entity, or the ghost. 


Last proposal that takes stock, -- [Deleuze turns to Alain] before you 
say something [Alain answers something inaudible], you will say it 
right away, later -- 


it is this entity face-affect, expression-expressed, what is its character? 
Its fundamental character, [19:00] is that, at this level, we have seen: 
it is independent of the state of things. There is indeed expression of 
the affect, but there is not yet actualization in a state of things, in a 
here now, and indeed, the nature of the close-up face, as we have 
seen, is not is not at all to constitute partial objects. The characteristic 
of the close-up face is to extract what it presents, namely the face and 
therefore the expressed affect, it is to extract the face and the affect 
from any reference to spatial coordinates. temporal, that is, of any 
reference to a here now. ... Yes ? 


Oui ? [20 :00] 
Student: [Inaudible question] [21:00] 


Deleuze: [Pause] Forgive me, I don't follow you well; you say, you 
introduce the idea of semiotization, huh? at the level of the face close- 


up... 


Student: [Clarifications, again inaudible; Deleuze listens saying, Yes... 


yes] [22:00] 


Deleuze: Yes, yes, I add -- I don't know if it goes along the lines of 
what you just said -- you can sense why I have a concern, even 
abstractly since all that is still a times of classifications, why I am so 
concerned to distinguish for the moment the affect as expressed by a 
face and, by saying do not confuse it with something else, the affect as 
it will be actualized in a state of affairs. Why am I so concerned about 
making this distinction, knowing full well that in any film, there are 
both states? It is that only the first state, for me, is part of what can be 
called as in a pure pole; ultimately, only the first state, affect as 
expressed by a face, refers to affection-images. [23:00] 


When the affect itself -- and we will see under what conditions -- is no 
longer simply expressed by a face but is actualized in a state of things, 
we are already in a completely different domain. And you feel, I 
precede what I want to say, this will be precisely one of the 
fundamental poles of the action-image. 


But if I try to abstract as much as possible -- while knowing that a film 
is necessarily made up of images-affections, images-perceptions, 
images-actions -- if I try to push my poles of abstraction as far as 
possible, I would obviously say, as soon as an affect is actualized, 
either in drives or in states of affairs, we are already no longer in the 
domain of the supposedly pure affection-image. We are already in 
another domain [24:00] which is the domain of the image-action. 
That said, any film does not stop linking up, and we have seen that it 
was an aspect of editing, an aspect of editing very precisely, in 
relation to such and such a film, the direct proportions of these types 
of images and even of many other types that we haven't seen yet. 


So for the moment, I say the affective image as we manage to define 
it, it is only the face-affect complex insofar as the face does not 
actualize an affect -- only the states of affairs 


actualize -- but insofar as the face is content -- close-up -- to express an 
affect. Once again, I am leaving the question completely aside for the 
moment: are there not affective images of a nature other than close-up 
faces? It is obvious that it is! [ Break] 


[25:00] [Deleuze turns to Alain] So, do you want to say something? 


Alain: There is an important point, it is the report of an individual 
completely, as David Cooper would say, completely paranoid, that is 
to say beside himself. So, I don't agree, there can't be a fight in a 
sealed, calm atmosphere. You go in there, with all your aggression, 
because it's paranoid, as David would say. Okay, so if you sense 
aggression, where is it coming from? That's the question, and I'm 
asking you this question: the question of the arrival of a loner in a 
group. This is a question I ask you; this is a problem that has arisen 
more and more in France since May 68. Gilles, I am not kidding. 


Deleuze: Yes, I listen, I listen, I listen. 


Alain: Well, we arrive in a group, people smoke hash, well, right 
away, they have everything 


[26:00] a ceremonial of refusal, of repulsion to give you hash. You're 
not, as [Raymond] Devos would say, an average person... No, but it's 
very important what I'm trying to say, but I can't express it, Félix 
would have to be there. [Deleuze says: Yes] 


He would understand the process of violence turned against oneself... 
[Sounds of the participants in the room; Alain seems to be addressing 
the participants] That's not true, huh?... [someone answers him, and 
Alain says] What are you saying?... [Inaudible answer, but Alain 
continues ] No, but, Gilles, how can you join a group without being 
rejected? [ Alain speaks to the participants briefly, almost inaudible 
remarks, jokes, big laughs] We live in psychiatric hospitals now. 
[Alain continues to speak to the participants half-jokingly, half- 
seriously] 


That's the problem, Gilles, how to enter a group without being 
rejected? [Some incomprehensible words from Alain] [27:00] Gilles, 
you absolutely have to answer this question because you are the only 
master here on board. 


Deleuze: That's not the only question, do you understand? [Laughs] 
It's not the only question because a question like the one you ask, it 
seems to me that we can only answer it if there too, we list the 
apparently similar questions. Because getting into a group without 
being rejected is a question, but getting out of a group without being 
beaten... [Laughs] is also a very important question. Currently, for 
example, there is always the question, and this has been a bit since 68, 
how to get people to speak? But there is a question no less pathetic, it 
is how to manage to be silent? [Laughs] Because it's not easy at all, I 
mean, it's not just because I have this job [28:00] where you have to 


talk, but in all jobs, it's like That. How to be silent? It's also interesting 


"to shut up". How to get there ? It may be hard, but it's not bad. So, it's 
in this sense that l'm saying, the question how to enter a group 
without being, without being frowned upon, notice, is, we'll get 
there... that's the problem indeed, it's is somewhat one of the aspects 
of the problem of the cinema of terror which, in fact, is very strong, 
the cinema of terror is a cinema which has a strong prevalence of 
affective images, images-affections. Besides, we will have to talk about 
it, but ... 


This is the Frankenstein problem... 


But I find that this problem, you understand, cannot be posed if you 
don't pose the inverse problem at the same time. Me when, in Laborde 
I was with Félix, [29:00] in Laborde, I always said it to Félix, and it 
wasn't that it was very clever, what I said; I demanded that there be 
vacuoles of silence in Laborde. It was always about people speaking 
up, they speaking up... 


Alain: It's not possible, Gilles, at Laborde. 

Deleuze: But it's fundamental that people have places to be quiet... 
Alain: Ohhh, there was a club, Gilles... 

Deleuze: ... it is fantastic that there is that. 


Alain: Oh, Gilles, listen to me, we had a club; no one was talking, only 
the caregivers were talking. 


Deleuze: No one spoke? Yes, but it's too much, the patients and 
caregivers must be silent. This is very important... How do I withdraw 
from a group? Groups generally, they don't let go of you... So you see, 
when you ask your problem, I ask one that is at least as pathetic: how 
to get out, how to get out, how to keep quiet? 


Alain: It's a matter of will, Gilles. 


Deleuze: Not at all, manage to be silent, ah! [30:00] It brings into play 
all the social and psychological determinations, everything, 
everything, everything! Being able to keep quiet is almost a matter of 
luck now... it's not easy, huh? not easy... 


Alain: Gilles, you are able to shut up, you are able to do it all the 
same... 


Deleuze: And no, you see there no, I am not capable of it... 


Alain: But you are solicited, you are solicited, by the presence of the 
central committee. 


Deleuze: Well, you see, each of us is called the man of the central 
committee [Alain: Except me] each of us has someone who will come 
and say to him, "come on, speak up"... is not easy to say, “but no I 
have nothing to say”; say “I have nothing to say”. It's something 
wonderful. 


Alain: You have something to say, Gilles. And these little [women] 
have something to say. 


Deleuze: So you see... [some inaudible remarks] 
Alain: She's beautiful too, huh? 


Deleuze: Yes, huh? ... Alright then, there you go, and continuing 
[31:00] this sad fate... 


Alain: You are not answering my question, then; you are not 
answering my question then, Gilles... 


Deleuze: Listen, I enriched it with an additional question... [Laughs] 
that's the best answer. I say that your problem will not find a solution 
if mine does not find one... You see, things are better. 


Alain: And me, without Félix, I'm completely lost. 


Deleuze: Me without Félix, I'm completely lost. [Big laughs] [Pause] I 
hope so is he! [Laughs] 


Alain: He replied to fantastic Gilles, he replied to Gilles in a fantastic 
way... [Alain speaks to a few participants] [32:00] 


Deleuze: So... [Pause] Well, I don't really know where I am anymore... 


Alain: The right to remain silent. 


Deleuze: Oh, I don't mind, can we stop? 


Alain: We stop, and everyone talks, and it does not arise. Here are the 
opponents, the fanatics. 


[Alain continues to talk to Deleuze almost one-on-one] This is the 
problem of the opposition 


[Inaudible] There is no coup in the air? 

Deleuze: Here? 

Alain: No, not here. 

Deleuze: In France, a coup? I can't think of it, a coup d'etat. [33:00] 


[ Break ; he says a few words in a low voice to Alain] I don't know 
what I was saying then... 


[ Pause] 


I try to say very confusedly, so at the point where we are, yes, I have 
just made a kind of summary of our achievements. And I say well, if 
the affect or affects expressed by the face, you see, we are only 
concerned with their state of expression, for once we know that there 
are going to be other levels. All that, I say, they have a singularity. 
[Pause] [34:00] We must try to understand what this singularity of 
affect consists of. What is this ? What is affect as expressed? That is to 
say, what is the entity of the affect, what I called the entity, the 
phantom? 


Finally, from the start, from the start of our analysis of the image of 
affection, we have revolved around the following point: what is affect 
as expressed by the face? It is, one would also say a quality, a quality, 
or a power, a quality or a power or a 


"potentiality". [Pause] [35:00] In what atmosphere -- here I would like 
you to almost abandon the rigor of notions to try, like a kind of 
reverie, we'll see if it goes, where it takes us -- quality, power, it 
means quality in "itself". It is not a 


qualified object. Qualified object is when, for example, when I say "ah 
yes, this thing, this object is red, this table is white...", but white, red, 


and all sorts of other qualities. Either a power, a power is not at all 
the same thing as something actualized; the power it will be able to 
pass to the act. 


But a power is also a potentiality [36:00] which is not yet actual, 
which as such is not yet actual. So the face would be -- when I speak 
of affect -- it would be the qualities-powers insofar as they are not yet 
actualized, since when they are actualized for once it will be in states 
of affairs either in individuals or in groups; but before — in a way this 
“before” having only a logical meaning — before being actualized, it is 
expressed; the qualities-powers are expressed, and the face is precisely 
the expression of one or more qualities-powers. 


But what is their uniqueness? It's not just "red" in general; it's this red 
one. [37:00] It is not just "terrifying" in general, as a power; it's that 


"creepy". So, shouldn't we think of things like that? In fact, as we 
know them, as we experience them, the qualities-potencies are already 
actualized in states of things and persons. Such a person is terrifying, 
such a state of affairs is qualified with red. There is therefore a 
distribution of qualities and powers between things, people, and that 
is what constitutes a [38:00] state of affairs here and now. 


Alain: [He starts to ask a question, but Deleuze interrupts him] 


Deleuze: Ah, listen, I can't anymore, I can't anymore, can't anymore, 
can't anymore. You have to listen to me, I am... 


Alain: No, but, I'm listening to you... 


Deleuze: [Deleuze speaks to him in a low voice] We have to stop, 
otherwise I can't catch up... 


especially since it is delicate what I say. 


The relations between objects and persons within a state of affairs, let 
us call them real connections, real connections. It forms a world of 
real relationships and connections, relationship of one thing and one 
person, one person and another thing, etc. 


So you have this whole world of real connections. In this world of real 
connections, potency-qualities are actualized, [39:00] okay. This state 
of affairs will be called “red”, this state of affairs will be called 
“terrifying”. Such person will be terrifying, such person will be 
terrified. So it is this whole set that I call the set of real connections. I 
mean, you have to distinguish between them, like another level, but 


both are completely immanent, it's not about putting in a sky, the two 
are going to penetrate each other completely. I will distinguish the 
world of virtual conjunctions. [ Pause recording, change tape] [39:44] 


Well, I say that the virtual connections, the real connections, between 
things and people, on the one hand, on the other hand, the virtual 
conjunctions between affects, are going to be strictly contemporary; 
[40:00] they will continue at the same time, on both levels, the 
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two levels will always interfere. Simply sometimes there will be an 
emphasis on a virtual conjunction, sometimes an emphasis on a real 
connection. 


I try to explain myself more and more, because it's... I mean, it's not 
an idea that I'm proposing to you, it's a matter of feelings. It's if you 
can feel like that, I'm saying it because I feel like that, it's got to work 
for you, or you'll drop this point. I mean this: it is a bit like the weft 
and the warp; I mean, there too these are distinctions which are not 
real distinctions. Here, I'll take an example: you have someone 
terrified -- that's why there, you see my example of the [41:00] 


horror movies, horror movies that we're going to have to talk about a 
little more -- You have someone terrified; I take him as [a] real 
person. It is the realm of actuality, of actualization, his affect, the 
terror he experiences, is actualized, throughout his body. Insofar as 
this affect is actualized, in a real or supposedly real person, what does 
it refer to? It refers to an object, or another person. This other object 
will be, for example, the knife that frightens the person, [42:00] or 
another person, the vampire, who frightens the victim. 


Between the vampire, the knife, and the terrorized person, you have a 
set of real connections. 


Well, let's take the other point of view, but the two points of view are 
strictly coexistent. I no longer consider the person as actualizing a 
state of terror, which as actualized is a "here now" state; I take the 
face close-up of the person as terrified, as terrified. This is no longer 
the stage of actualization; this is the stage of expression, it expresses 
an affect [43:00] of terror. [Pause] This affect of terror, earlier, 
referred to an object capable of producing it, whether it be the knife 
or the vampire. But when you consider it as, there, it was actualized 
affect, when you consider it as expressed affect, it does not refer to the 


other person or to the other object; it refers to another affect, namely, 
the vampire as affect, that is to say that terrifying, the knife as affect, 
that is to say that power, the power to sink into a body. [Pause] 
[44:00] 


So that at the same time you have a world of real connections, which 
unites people and things, people and objects in a state of affairs, the 
world of real connections, yes, that would be exactly the set of people 
and objects brought together in a state of affairs. But at the same time 
that you have this world, it is not doubled, it is penetrated by the 
other world. The world of virtual conjunctions, namely the virtual 
conjunctions between pure affects, where there is no longer either a 
real person or a real object, but there are only affects which penetrate 
each other, and It is this penetration of affects that will constitute a 
singular essence. 


And then, at this level, [45:00] the object no longer has value as an 
object, namely an object of perception; the object no longer has value 
except as an affect. The person is no longer valid as a person, that is to 
say as an acting or feeling person, having impulses; it is valid only as a 
face-affect. So unlike many reviewers, I will never make any 
distinction between, for example, close-ups and very close-ups, I mean 
between close-ups of the face and very close-ups of details, or between 
face close-ups and object close-ups. For what ? Because, in any case, 
whatever the object of the close-up, the operation of the close-up 
consists in this: extracting a pure affect from it. [46:00] 
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So doing a close-up of an object, when does it succeed, when does it 
fail? It's not difficult. Finally it is very difficult to do, but it is not 
difficult to see why it succeeds and why it fails, we saw already the 
last time with examples drawn from Eisenstein. A close-up of the face 
essentially fails when the close-up fails to undo, to disconnect the face 
from the spatio-temporal coordinates, as we have seen. When does a 
close-up of an object miss? When the object remains an object instead 
of being reduced to a pure affect. It is very curious, this reduction by 
the close-up of the object to an affect object, it is not an affect of me; 
there are three types of affects, and ultimately there are always three 
types of affects, and it is this communication, this virtual conjunction 
of the three types of affects [47:00] that will define the complex entity 
or the expressed singular essence, which will define this expressed. 
What are the three types of affect? [Pause] I would say, there are 


always affects like... It's so complicated... I can't say... 


It is for the convenience of the affects which, when they are 
actualized, will refer to a person, for example, terrifying, or terrified... 
terrified. Affects which, when they are actualized, will refer to another 
person, terrifying him this time, if the first was the terrified. [48:00] 
And thirdly affect-things, [Pause] affect-objects. The knife, I'll take an 
example from which I started, the very beautiful close-ups of "Loulou" 
by Pabst, the face of Jack the Ripper, with two successive affects: 
horror, horror that rises to an unbearable threshold, and resignation. 
And, close-up of the knife, he knows he won't be able to resist; he's 
going to stab Loulou with a knife. But there, what makes the knife a 
possible close-up is that it is the knife that is an affect. 


I mean, in effect, that there must be sufficient power of the image for 
the knife to be [49:00] grasped as power. Power of what? Power to 
sink into a body, even before Jack the Ripper has grabbed the knife. 
And according to the nature of things, according to the nature of 
objects, it's not the same affects, that's where we see how singular it is. 


I remember a whole other year that we talked about the affects of 
things [Perhaps the seminar on Spinoza, 1980-1981], and I said for 
example, the affect of the sword, it's very important for adventure 
movies that. The affect of the sword is not at all the same thing as the 
affect of the saber. Indeed, the affect of the sword is to pierce, to 
pierce, while the affect of the saber is the power to slash. Good. It is 
not the same affect. When you have at the cinema, there... in the 
cinema of terror, it seems to me that there is a guy who has [50:00] 
succeeded in the most beautiful close-ups of objects, it is Mario Brava. 
In the Italian school, they have many, many successful close-ups — 
Bava, sorry, it's Bava. Close-ups of objects, it is sometimes said, it is 
sometimes said that it is to divert attention from an [indistinct word] 
that is too easy. I don't believe that's it; it is really to invite the object 
to release affects itself because there is no reason that it is only the 
people who release them. 


So understand that what I am trying to say so, so confusedly, what I 
call the singular essence, the entity, is the combination of affects that 
always vary and that the close-up face [ 51:00] is going to express in 
some way another aspect of the same entity, of the same singular 
entity, of the same singular essence. Take, for example, in a terror 
film: frightened face, terrified face, we can conceive of three close-ups. 
For what 
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doesn't it often work like that? Why in horror cinema, there are not 
necessarily many close-ups? That is quite another problem; I stay in 
case there is the big plan. I take three close-ups: terrified face, 
terrifying face, object, object charged with affects. Understand, then 
the object charged with affects, it could be the crucifix, it could be in 
the case of the vampire, it is charged with a double affect, since the 
object is going to be a kind of ventilation between everyone. If I take 
my three affects, [52:00] active affect, passive affect, thing-affects, the 
terrified, the terrifying and the object affect, each time the exchanges 
are numerous since the cross, it will be, does not is it not, the signal 
for a reversal of terror; at that point, it is the vampire who becomes 
terrified. 


In the terrified as purely, in the terrified face as purely expressed, 
when the terror is purely expressed and not considered actualized in 
the state of affairs, you have a type of virtual conjunction, that is, 
saying of conspiracy between the terrified and the terrifying, which is 
not at all the same as the actual connection, in the realm of 
actualization between the scary character and the scared character. 
[53:00] So at every moment, it's as if I simultaneously had a double 
world, the real connections of the state of things, the virtual 
conjunctions of affect. And I say, when you have images where the 
virtual conjunctions of affect predominate over the real connections, 
once again the virtual conjunctions of affect themselves comprising 
the objects, but the objects elevated to a state of pure affects, at that 
moment, you have: the face close-up, and at the same time we feel 
that it overflows the face close-up, and how to do it? So let's take a 
look at the very example of terror cinema. 


Everyone knows, and it's been said several times: there are like two 
very big trends in terror or horror cinema [54:00] -- there are even a 
lot more, but let's start from both premieres -- There's a trend, let's 
say, and each one has had -- and there it would make it possible to 
pose, to rest, I had posed once, but much too quickly -- it would make 
it possible to restate the problem of producer relations- director, since 
the major trends in terror cinema seem to me to be exemplary in that 
each of them -- and once again there are not just two -- correspond to 
a different production house. 


Everyone knows that there is a first trend, which was presented by, 
before the war, by the Universal and which produced great 
masterpieces. How to define it? It's a tendency derived from 


Expressionism, and it's a bit like what some authors call "the gothic 
tendency", and that's not bad [55:00] since indeed, Expressionism is 
very linked to a Gothic or pseudo-Gothic art. And what does it consist 
of? I would say it's quite simple, what does this trend represent? Well, 
that represents the great expressionist films in terror cinema: 
Wegener, “Le Golem”; "Nosferatu", Murnau, "The cabinet of wax 
figures" ["Waxworks" by Paul Leni and Léo Birinski 1929] ... and 
after? 


And afterwards, when it comes to America -- [ Alain suggests 
“Mabuse” by Lang; Deleuze replies] "Mabuse", I think that's another 
case -- when it's played in America, it's taken up by the very great pre- 
war Americans, namely James Whale, with "Frankenstein" in 1931, 
"The Bride of Frankenstein" in 1935. [56:00] Well... the famous -- it's 
also that, it's pure gothic, indeed, it's, it's gothic terror as they say -- 
the famous "White 
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Zombie” from 1932, by Victor Halperin, H-a-l-p-e-r-i-n... Well, even 
we stop there, not to, not to increase the examples. 


Alain: [He suggests another title, indistinct] Is it later? 


Deleuze: No, no, but it's of another tendency [Brief exchange between 
Deleuze and Alain on the films]... Quite another thing, quite another 
thing -- How one could try to define this Gothic tendency then ? Well, 
it's quite simple: even according to Expressionism or this neo- 
Expressionism, I would say it's a cinema, it's a cinema of terror. 
[57:00] And why did you choose to favor terror? It's because 
obviously, it's a big affect, but all we're saying is not at all that, it's not 
a privileged affect, which is more visible, yes; and then he founded a 
genre, but we would also have to imagine very smiling affects. 


But finally, in the cinema of terror, what happens in this gothic 
tendency, represented by Whale, all that? Indeed, there are 

cemeteries, it is a whole scenography which is very well known: 
cemeteries under the moon, deep crypts, high castles, good, etc. 


All right, yes, we see that. It sometimes gives admirable stagings, 
admirable, good. What is it? It is, it seems to me, in the whole 
production, it is a kind of attempt that goes very, very far to 
subordinate the real connections that must only remain at the 
minimum, [58:00 ] deform them, to the letter, triturate them, extend 


them, deform them so that they tend towards a point of conjunction at 
infinity. It will be a question of deforming all the real connections to 
make them tend towards a virtual point at infinity; it's the famous 
expressionist lines, it's the famous diagonals. 


Virtual point of conjunction who will be what? Which will be 
precisely the composition of the affects, so that the sort of conjunction 
of the affects, of the powers and of the qualities, will be worth to the 
maximum for itself, what remains of the real connections being only 
like lines which outline and which must be extended to get to the only 
thing that matters, [59:00] 


that is to say these conjunctions of affects. Conjunctions of affects 
which will unite the passive affect, the active affect, I would say, and 
the witness affect -- I call witness affect in this case the affect-object. -- 


So in that sense, the actual connections are going to be completely 
crushed, they're going to be more than crushed, they're going to be 
reprocessed, they're going to be completely stretched as needed, and 
it's going to be the line breaks, or the expressionist linear distortions, 
and so on. ., of which all that, of which the Americans then take over 
the secret. That's the gothic trend. 


Alain: [He speaks in a low voice to Deleuze] I have my German lesson. 
Deleuze: Your German lesson, your German lesson. 


Alain: I owe you an explanation for the affects. [60:00] [Indistinct 
remarks] 


Deleuze: Yes, yes, in German. 
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Alain: And I could, if you want, talk about German cinema, and I 
could have copies of films, of "Mabuse", of "Metropolis", and... well, I 
think that's enough, "Mabuse" and 


« Metropolis ». 


Deleuze: Yes, uh, you'll have to see it elsewhere, because you see, 
here, it's everyone's coquetry, they don't want to see films. We don't 
see any more movies. Finished. We don't go to the movies anymore. 


Never again. More cinema. [Deleuze starts laughing] [Pause] Ah, la, 


la. 


Alain [talking to the students]: It's true, you don't go to the cinema 
anymore? [various responses] 


Well, okay, I'm leaving because I feel infested with enemies... 
Deleuze: Mais non! 

Alain: ... apart from the Japanese comrades! 

Deleuze: Ah, the Japanese comrades have seen it all. [Laughs] [61:00] 


Alain: [leaving] So, goodbye, ladies and gentlemen. [ Break ; we hear 
Alain talking on the way out, My German lesson...] 


Deleuze: [to someone near him] What time is it in all this? 


Student: Eleven-thirty. [Pause, while Alain continues talking to 
someone in the back] 


Alain: Raum, Gilles, Raum, it's the space, it's the room. 

Deleuze: Yes, it's space, yes, but it's not just any space, huh? 

Alain: The space is not determined by the walls, huh? 

Deleuze: No, I don't know, it's not an atmospheric space, it's a space... 
Alain: [he continues to talk about the meaning of the word “Raum” ] 
Deleuze: it is a space where atmospheric colors,... 


Alain: [He seems to be leaving slowly, talking to both Deleuze and the 
students, and saying, 


" I have class "] 
Deleuze: Obviously, obviously, you have to go. You go there. 


Alain: It's noon at the break; I won't come back with a sandwich. 
[Laughs] 


Deleuze: Ah well, okay, [62:00] okay... [When Alain arrives at the 
door, Deleuze gives him instructions to close the door properly] No, 
push, pull, pull, pull hard like you 
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es...No, the other way...[ Pause; laughter] He locked us in, the terror 
is rising. [Laughs] No, but you're a good vampire. [Alain returns to 
Deleuze's table] 


Alain: We still have to have fun! [Laughs] 


Deleuze: No, wait, wait... You come back to see me later. You do not 
have the time ; German is waiting for you. [Laughs] 


Alain: Hi, Gilles... Alain, eh? 

Deluze: What? 

Alain: My name is Alain. 

Deluze: Yes! Hello, Alan! 

Alain: [perhaps pointing to a chair] If there's that one, I'm staying. 


Deleuze: No, you understand, because if [63:00] you get up 
afterwards, that will make me lose my ideas again. So, since the time I 
lost them... 


Alain: You have to get lost to find yourself. 


Deleuze: Yes, but in my case, I can't find them. [Laughs] [Alain 
continues to leave talking] Hi! [ We are laughing; we hear the sound 
of the door; pause] You're kidding, but it's exhausting, because I can't 
do two things at once, it's killing. [We still hear the sound of the door] 
Hey, here it is again! [64:00] [Big laughter from the students] It's 
panic, it's true, because I'm thinking... [Pause] Yeah, good! 


And then the other trend, the other trend, it seems very, very curious 
to me, it is the other trend of horror cinema. It would be a production 
house trend there, which corresponds... it's also a "pre-war" trend, the 
production house, it would be RKO, [65:00] which in fact presented 
itself as bringing a whole new understanding of horror films, and I 
really believe that the great, the great director of this trend is 
Tourneur, it's Jacques Tourneur. And Jacques Tourneur insists 
enormously on this, and above all, then it seems to be against what 
I'm looking for, but you'll see on the contrary that it goes completely 
in the direction of what I'm looking for, if you have the patience to 
wait. 


It's not about close-ups of terrifying things, nothing, no, not at all, not 
at all. It's not about that. Moreover, the great scenes take place in 
shadow; he was very insistent. 


Yet there was also a role of the shadows in Expressionism, but we will 
see, it is not the same, surely. There, everything [66:00] is in shadow. 
Jacques Tourneur explains a lot that what he wants in horror scenes is 
for the men, the characters to be in black blue, for the atmosphere to 
be gloomy or for the scene to be seen only in shadows and again by 
blurred shadows. For example, "Cat People", one of Tourneur's 
masterpieces, represents the attack in the swimming pool, the attack 
by the panther in the swimming pool, he represents it only by 
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extremely mobile shadows; it's not at all like the shadow, you see that 
the Gothic shadow, on the contrary, it's a linear shadow, which 
precisely forces all the real connections to marry a linearity there, 
very, very clear cut. There, on the contrary, it is an anti-Expressionist 
treatment of shadows. [67:00] 


And what does this taste for shadows correspond to in Jacques 
Tourneur, where the horror scenes are always in shadows? He also did 
there, in his "The Leopard Man" ["The Leopard Man"] "Cat People" it's 
43, 1943 [actually, 1942], "The Leopard Man", it's 43 He also made a 
film about zombies, titled in French, well in any case which appeared 
in France under the title “Voodoo” [1943; “I Walked With A 
Zombie”]. It is that, this time around, it is as if the real connections 
were preserved. A maximum of real connections will be kept; at the 
same time, the virtual conjunctions, the monstrous conjunctions, will 
take place, [68:00] but they will take the form of shadows, to the 
point that a doubt remains: is it hallucination or is it is it really 
supernatural? You see, this is the opposite trend to the Gothic trend. 


And much more, not only will there be perpetual equivocation 
between the line of monstrous virtual conjunctions and the line of 
subsisting real connections, but there will be perpetual crossover, and 
we will return, we will leave real connections towards shadow 
conjunctions. and conjunctions of shadows, we will be referred to the 
real connections. In what form ? For example, the voodoo witch, well, 
after all, she was only the widow of the missionary [69:00] 


in "Voodoo", or "the Leopard Man", he was only a neurotic. You see 
perpetually, we jump from one line to another and we jump again 


from the other line to the first. 
[Pause] It's like a whole different direction. 


So what can I... You will tell me that is not enough, there are many 
other things in the horror film. Yes, there are many other things, but 
in my opinion, I say that because one cannot, I could not try to say it 
until later; in my opinion, what happened again after the war, and 
which is very, very important, was done either in [70:00] the Gothic 
direction, or in the Tourneur direction, bringing something new ? By 
bringing about a conversion, namely passage from a primacy of 
affection images to a primacy of a completely different type of images 
which is precisely the images that we have not yet studied, conversion 
to a certain type of images which are action-images. [ End of tape] 
[1:10:30] 


Part 2 


And, if you like, on the side -- then, if I tried to push my classification 
-- on the side of the Gothic, of the Expressionist Gothic, you will have: 
a kind of fantastic neo-Gothic which moreover, in a very different 
way, will be represented by [Terence] Fisher. 


What is a cinema-image? I'm taking an example, so here, good, good... 
Beautiful cinema-image, in... [71:00] a great cinema-image, in... in... 
in Fisher, good, it's 


“Dracula” [1958]. So what is it to write the history of a cinematic 
image? -- I'm just taking this example very quickly -- Fisher presents, 
in "Dracula's Mistresses" [1960; 


“The Brides of Dracula”], Fisher presents Dracula being crucified, with 
nails, with big nails: stake-nails. He is crucified, just, on the ground, 
exactly where projects 
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the shadow of the wings of a mill as the mill burns. Splendid image, 
what... I would say that, it's an affection-image although it's not a 
close-up of the face but -- I precede what remains to be said -- it's a 
strong image, a strong affective image, all the stronger because in 
accordance with [72:00] all the laws of Expressionism on the spiritual 
will, there is an identification, there is a proposed identification, a 
scandalous identification and desired by Fisher, of Dracula and Christ. 


See what I call affect-objects. The nails which crucify him, the wings 
of the mill, which form a cross (like that), these are typically affect- 
objects, good. It is the death of Dracula. But in what way -- that it 
belongs to, that, to the Gothic tendency, that goes too much for 
granted -- but, what is the story of such an image? The story of such 
an image is that, in a Frankenstein, in "La fiancée de Frankenstein" 
[1935; "The Bride of Frankenstein] by Whale, you already have the 
theme of, this time, Frankenstein which is presented as a kind of 
Christ. 


[Pause] [73:00] He is presented as a kind of Christ, with a whole 
theme, a whole very curious esoteric theme, namely the creator of 
Frankenstein himself, that is to say Doctor Frankenstein, who is the 


creator, who is God, the help of the creator, who is the devil, and 
Frankenstein, who is the creature or Christ. And, it ends, it ends in a 
flaming mill. But with Fisher, you see how several elements that were 
scattered, beginning with the analogy, creature of Frankenstein-Christ, 
mill that burns, will be reunited in a kind of image that has remained 
famous, in fact which is the crucifixion, of Dracula this time, on the 
shadow of windmill blades. 


Voila. And, so then, at Fisher, what happens? There seems [74:00] a 
whole revival of the gothic trend, that is, the sacrifice of real 
connections in favor of the supernatural of virtual conjunctions. There 
is a whole revival of the Gothic: there is a neo-Gothic, but completely 
transformed, both its sound, as we will see, by the color image, but 
because the whole thing is introduced into a system of image-actions. 
Well, let's suppose... but since we still don't know what the action- 
image is, I... I get ahead of myself. 


In the other case: the Tourneur trend, you have almost, you have an 
evolution that seems very, very similar to me, namely, more and 
more, the Tourneur formula, that is to say maintaining real 
connections, doubling them with virtual conjunctions, under 
conditions such that one jumps from real connections to shadow 
conjunctions, and that one goes back from shadow conjunctions to 
real [75:00] connections, this other formula of the horror, it seems to 
me, it will also be taken up after the war. It will be taken over by a 
very, very tall guy who is, I believe, as tall as Terence Fisher in the... 
in post-war horror cinema, who is John Gilling [Pause] where, finally, 
the supernatural has no consistency for itself since the line of 
monstrous conjunctions is only there to relaunch the line of real 
connections, and the line of real connections is only there to launch 
the line of conjunctions, with perpetually hesitating. 


What exactly is it? Was it a hallucination? Was it really supernatural? 
What is... ? Good. And ... then what is very curious, it seems to me, is 
that, here too, the real novelty of Gilling is to perform the same 
operation as Fisher on the other side, c that is to say a conversion, of 
this cinema of affection, [76:00] into the element of the action-image. 
And that's how it's going to be a cinema of impulses, then; it's gonna 
bea 
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cinema where the drive will become the fundamental phenomenon, 


which was not at all the case with the image-affection -- such as, that I 
am treating it at the moment -- but finally there, I am much too fast. 


So what is very curious, it seems to me, is that it's the same 
production company, the third one, the one that emerged after the 
war, the one that had its success after the war, there Warner, which 
brought together the two tendencies, after the war, that is to say the 
Fisher tendency and the Gilling tendency. Much more, Gilling did 
scripts for Fisher. There would be very, very curious communications 
there. But anyway, that's not where l'm coming from. What l'm getting 
at is exactly this is that... I would say... Here it is: I'm trying to answer, 
after this... you don't take that too much... one more times it's done 
like a kind of [77:00] 


reverie, huh, where I was leading my... You have to: Those of you who 
find that this is not going to let you down completely. Those to whom 
it means something at that time, you retain the result towards which I 
would tend if I had managed to say better. 


The result towards which I would tend if I had managed to say it 
better was, it would be exactly this, namely, to answer the question: 
what is an affect? What is an affect as a singular entity or essence? 
[Pause] I answer that: an affect is either a power common to two 
opposites [Pause] -- example: terrifying / terrified — [Pause] [78:00] 
either a quality common to: the vampire and his victim, that is to say 
a quality common to two dissimilar, to two disagreements, example: 
Jacques the Ripper and the knife. In other words, an affect as a 
singular essence is only a quality-potency since in the end, all quality 
is power from a certain point of view, all power is quality from 
another point of view. is a quality-power. Simply we have seen the 
need to distinguish already two levels of quality-power. If I summarize 
all of what we have just done, two levels: a first 


[79:00] level, the potency-quality, is to be considered actualized or 
actualizable in a determinate state of affairs, a state of affairs that 
includes real objects and people, or presented as real, the power- 
quality as actualized in a determined state of affairs. 


I say -- see where I'm coming from, how I'm preparing for what we 
have so much left to do -- I say, I can't deal with it at the affection- 
image level because that's already action-image; that already returns. 
This state of the power quality, insofar as it is actualized in a 
determined state of things, already refers back to the action-image. 
For what ? Well, I don't know; I would like you to feel it. I'll tell when 
we get to the action picture. Because it defines — [80:00] yes, it's easy 


-- because it defines a situation, a situation, with spatio-temporal 
coordinates, and it is within the framework of a situation thus 
determined that there is action. So the power-quality as actualized in 
a determined state of affairs, that is to say, in a set of real connections, 
already refers to the third type of movement-image, namely the 
action-image. . But more profoundly, there is another state of quality- 
potency. It is the power-quality as expressed by or in one of the faces. 
And the power-quality as expressed by or in faces, that is what defines 
the affection-image or at least a type of affection-image. [Pause] 
[81:00] 


Well, here we are. Of course, all that I have just explained about terror 
cinema is simply that, of course, there were always a minimum of real 
connections which 
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remained, or a maximum of real connections; that is to say, the 
affection-image, it is always a branch with action-images. Yeah, that 
doesn't bother us. But in my effort to abstract the affection-image as 
such, which never exists in a pure state in any film, in my effort to 
push this abstraction, I say, it's only to the extent where you will 
identify the concept of quality-power and that you will already 
distinguish the two levels, its actualization in states of affairs, [82:00] 
its expression on a face, that you will already be able to identify this 
first type of image-affection , that is to say: the face close-up. 


Because at that moment, we are thrown back into a completely 
different problem. I'd like to, I'd like to get it over with quickly 
before... I feel something happen... So you understand, I'll say it again: 
we're on our way, we can't stop, because, well , beware, you have to 
go up from the quality-power as it is. It is singular, it forms a singular 
essence, you see, insofar as it is expressed by and in a face, and this 
singular essence is in no way to be confused with -- at least I kept a 
certain number of my commitments -- is not to be confused with the 
individuality of the person. The individuality of a person, it will only 
intervene -- even if it is inseparable in fact -- it will only intervene at 
the level of actualization in a state of things. [83:00] 


And otherwise, in the affection-image, it does not intervene. The only 
individuating factor in the affection-image is the singularity of the 
affect, and what is the singularity of the affect? It is the composition 
of the complex entity: affect-passive, affect-active, witness affect. You 


understand ? 


So why can't we stop? Because I distinguished two levels! The quality- 
potency is actualized in a good state of things, there. More profoundly: 
the quality-power, it is not even actualized. There, it is not that it is 
actualized or that it is not actualized, it is that: it is no longer that 
aspect that we consider. Yes, that's good, that's clear. It is not that it 
ceases to be actualized in the state of things, but it is no longer what 
we consider. 


So what are we considering? I say, more deeply, we consider the 
quality-power as [84:00] only it is expressed on or in a face. It is the 
image-affection - 


big plan. GOOD. 


But, there is yet another level, or at least why shouldn't there be 
another? 


Why this complex entity, this singular entity, why the quality-potency 
could not be exposed for itself? There wouldn't even be a need for a 
face: it could be exposed for itself. And that would make for another 
type of affection image since, from the start, we feel that affection- 
images cannot be reduced to close-ups, that they cannot be reduced to 
the face. Qualities-powers which would be "exhibited", [85:00] they 
would therefore be objects of an exhibition, which commits me to 
what? It will then be necessary to manage to multiply the distinctions, 
since one will have to distinguish the actualization of the quality- 
potency in a state of things, that is to say in a system of real 
connections. 


Second degree, the expression of the quality of power, in a face or in a 
close-up and then the exposure for oneself of the quality-power. There 
would be that, we feel that there has to be that. It would be like a 
third estate; there would be three states of quality-power. The 
exhibition, for itself and, indeed, why do I need it so much? There, 
because it is, it is constant, again, and it is a pole, and it is perhaps the 
deepest pole, 
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images-affections. [Pause] [86:00] What would that be? [ Pause 
recording] [1:26:08] 


... [space]-time in appearance, since space-time is part of spatio- 
temporal coordinates. [Pause] Unless -- and this is already part of 
what some of you have brought me a lot -- one of you, a very long 
time ago, told me like that, very quickly, because it was a concept of 
his, it's Pascal Auger, and, and he told me like that in passing that he 
would be interested in forming a concept of "any space" , because it 
seemed to him to correspond to certain things that happen in 
experimental cinema and because the notion of any space, it would be 
[87:00] quite well, in one of the sequels - I'm not saying that it would 
be the sequel natural! -- but it would be reconciled very well with the 
idea from which we started at the very beginning, the idea that there 
was cinema only when the movement was related to the instant and 
that, in the sequence, in a kind of deepening of the theme of any 
instant, we could well one day lead to any space. And then it struck 
me, and you, [Deleuze speaks to Pascal Auger] I don't know in what 
direction you would push this notion, but I told myself that that was 
typically a notion which, which we would have great need. 


And I say to myself: indeed, there is a certain type of image in cinema, 
and in particular in modern cinema, which is very striking because 
what does it consist of? It consists in constituting an unspecified 
space, so I insist on that. Hold on, huh, [88:00] I mean, hold on: this 
weird expression of any space, funny. I mean, any space is fine; in a 
sense, it meets all our requirements, although it is a space, some 
space-time. The practical question would be -- I'll leave it aside for 
now; I have to comment a little theoretically -- the practical question 
will be, but how? 


How do we constitute any space? That is very interesting because I 
believe that current cinema already gives us a lot of answers to that, 
the constitution of any space. 


And what would that mean? Suppose, well, that, this practical thing, 
we save it for the end: it's better, huh? Let's start by pushing 
theoretically: what would it be, any space? It's not difficult, what is it 
against? It is opposed to any determined space. [89:00] In this sense, 
any space is not at all against the idea that it is torn from any spatio- 
temporal coordinate. Any space, any space, it can be perfectly defined, 
but it is not “here now”. Or even if it is "here now", it is not insofar as 
it is related to the categories of "here and now" that it has value as any 
space; it has another, it has another spatiality, it has another mode of 
spatialization. It is really any space and not such and such a space in 
which a state of things is established; it is a space therefore devoid of 
any state of affairs. Is this an empty space? Maybe, it can be an empty 
space; it is not necessarily an empty space, good. 


Still moving forward: any space? [90:00] So okay, let's admit, it does 
not contradict the laws of affective image, it does not contradict the 
laws of affection-image since we have seen the laws of affection- 
image, they were to be torn from spatio-temporal coordinates. But any 
space is without space-time coordinates. It is a space, but it is a 
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non-determined space which does not include any state of affairs. So 
what is it? 


What is this space? You feel ? Our solution, we already have it, is 
precisely any space as such which exposes, which exposes for itself, in 
itself the quality-potency. In other words, any space is inseparable 
from a simple potentiation. 


This is why it is not an actualized [91:00] space: it is a pure 
potentiation of space. 


What does it mean, a potentiation of space? It means a space such 
that, insofar as it is empty, insofar as it is empty, anything can happen 
there, anything can happen, but what? Something, any event can 
happen, both from outside and from within. 


Notice it was already... and after all, there's no harm in saying that a 
filmmaker like Sternberg was already completely down that road 
because Sternberg's white spaces and white overlays defined a space 
well. any where anything could happen and from the outside and from 
the [92:00] inside, from the inside in the form of metamorphosis. The 
metamorphosis of, of the hero in the white space had retained only 
the coarse-white face, metamorphosis of the Empress, for example, 
and where anything could happen from outside, that is to say, always 
this element white space in Sternberg, which can be crossed with a 
knife from the outside. Good. And indeed, Sternberg is perhaps the 
first -- well, the first no, I withdraw first -- is one of those who, in an 
already relatively old cinema, operated, thanks to these black-on- 
white techniques white, a fundamental space potentiation. Thanks to 
its curtains, it already constitutes unspecified spaces, good, which are 
very different from determined spaces, spaces 


"states of affairs", fine. 


But it is necessary, it is necessary all the same to go [93:00] further, 
that is to say any space, it would be a space potentiated in such a way 


that a pure quality-potency would be exposed there, and this would be 
that, the last aspect of the affection-image. So that our question would 
be, it would become, in order to try to understand, practically: what 
am I saying here? What does it mean, quality-potency, which would 
present itself, see, which would not be actualized or expressed? It 
would be exhibited in any space since any space is inexpressive: it is 
not a face, and with Sternberg, there is still a need for the close-up 
face, but there, these would be any spaces devoid of any faciality , at 
the limit of the empty spaces where a masterful potentiation would 
simply take place. And it is this potentiation which would make any 
space [94:00] a pure presentation, a pure exhibition of the quality- 
potency for itself. See? And there, it would be a completely new type 
of affection-image for us. 


Well, well...that's right! That's right. In my opinion, there are three 
practical ways to do it -- if I dare, if I dare to speak practical, well; it's 
not recipes that I'm giving you, it's descriptions of practices -- the first 
means of erecting a space into an arbitrary space: see my problem, it 
is necessary that, in what remains for us to do, it is necessary that 
appears obvious to you, if it is possible that erecting a space into any 
space is at the same time and necessarily [95:00] potentiating this 
space, and it is necessarily, therefore, making that a power-quality be 
exposed for itself... Yeah? [A student wants to ask a question] Any 
time? [Student says yes] 
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I say that there is a very classic first way -- not very classic, no -- it is 
to fill a space with shadows, to fill a space with shadows. [Pause] And 
there already, you have to see how things mix because you have to see 
under what conditions. Whose discovery is filling a space with 
shadows? Once again -- and we can never give them enough homage 
-- it's the discovery of Expressionism. [Pause] [96:00] But, notice, I'm 
just saying -- and it's not a restriction -- everything is, again, I can't 
stop repeating, everything is perfect. Everything is perfect -- it's not 
that people stay at one level, they stay at the level they need -- 
everything is perfect given what's on offer. 


But we can clearly see what is still limited there. It is that -- in 
appearance, at least -- 


several things are limited. I take great cases, for example, Murnau, the 
shadow of Nosferatu, the extraordinary shadow of Nosferatu who 


bends over the bed of the victim. 


Or else, an even more famous case, it's with Murnau, it's shadows, and 
it's very normal, in relation to what is roughly called Gothic, it's very 
spearhead shadows, [97:00] 


shadows like knives, penetrating shadows, sharp, sharp shadows. 
Another famous example, in "Tabou", by Murnau, when the shadow of 
the priest advances and comes to cover the couple of lovers entwined 
in the cabin: splendid image! I say, disregard it, and don't consider 
this space -- it's a determined space, the cabin where the lovers are -- 
or else, even in the Gothic, in the cinema of terror, in the castle of 
"Nosferatu" , for example, or in the sleepy little town under the 
plague, it's, it's still a qualified space, it's a gothic space. So it isa 
gothic space which [98:00] is particularly favorable to a flight 
towards affects, towards conjunctions, towards virtual conjunctions, 
and gothic space is still a qualified space. 


And then: a new restriction is that the shadow, especially in Murnau, 
announces something that is going to happen. That is to say, it has a 
very precise affective role, it is the affect of threat, it is the affect- 
threat. It announces something which is going to happen, that is, 
which is going to happen in the real state of things, in the actual state 
of things. And, indeed, the shadow of the priest announces the curse, 
and it will all end very badly for the two lovers. The silhouette of the 
shadow of Nosferatu announces the bite of the vampire. So in all 
respects you have good [99:00] like -- 


if you like, here it is -- this is the very moving moment, when 
populating a space with shadows is like the first step in constituting 
any space, but is still only a first step because, in fact, the any space is 
still caught in the real coordinates of such and such a state of affairs, 
and the shadow can only act as an "anticipation" of what is going to 
happen in the state of affairs. 


See, it's not pure, but there is something that is beginning to be born, 
hence the new, not always in the same technique of shadows. The film 
that represents the tip of the expressionist shadows is [Arthur] 
Robison's film -- what's his name, my god... 


[100:00] [Deleuze consults his notes] "Le Montreur d'ombres", "le 
Montreur d'ombre", "le Montreur d'ombres" ["Warning Shadows"], 
1923, R-o-b-i-s-o-n; he is an American who worked in Germany, who 
had done, who had been raised in Germany, and who is fully part of 
the so-called expressionist school. But what is it, in what way "the 


Shadow Shower" is a film as unique? Not that he is more handsome 
than Murnau, but he is going in a direction that will be very difficult 
to repeat because it is something that had to be done once and then 
not twice. You will see the link we make to the construction of any 
space. 
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It is a film entirely animated by shadows, but here are the conditions, 
here is the context. [101:00] Firstly: the theme of the film is a shadow 
caster who calls, summons or brings together three real characters, the 
husband, the wife and the woman's lover, and is going to project 
shadows, which will allow them to understand what excesses they can 
indulge in, what imprudences they risk committing, etc. That is to say, 
it is no longer the announcement, the shadow no longer plays the role 
of announcement; the shadow is no longer the index of a future, 
which will be actualized, like the shadow of Nosferatu which will, in 
fact, bite the victim, or like the shadow of the priest of 


"Taboo", which will indeed curse lovers. It's a shadow in the 
conditional, it's to prevent it from happening. The "Shower [102:00] 
of shadows" makes his play of shadows "so that" it doesn't happen, "so 
that" it doesn't actualize itself in a state of things. That is the first 
dimension of the film which already appears beyond even the very, 
very curious plot. 


And then the second thing, much more scholarly: the whole film will 
show what is happening, then as if it were real, but it is conditional 
real. The film will perpetually show games of shadows that do not 
correspond to any real state of affairs, as the shadows perpetually do. 
And two images have remained particularly famous, in this film by 
Robison, namely, you have a first image which shows, in shadow, a 
woman who is... who, who... a woman who obviously strikes 
flirtatious poses, [103 :00] and around her men... who, literally, fiddle 
with her, fiddle with her, there that. Good. Image after, the supposed 
real, it was not that. 


It was: the woman was looking at herself with a lot of coquettish 
faces, that was true, she was looking at herself in her mirror. And 
behind her, at a little distance, but at a distance, there was the circle 
of her admirers who made gestures like that, and the projection of the 
shadows made as if the gestures of the admirers touched the woman, 
whereas, in the state things, they didn't. Second example, [104:00] a 


splendid image where two hands seem to hug each other at the level 
of their shadows, the shadows hug each other while the hands do not 
hug each other. 


See, l'm just saying: Robison's film seems to me to have an interest 
there, from the point of view of this technique, shadows... it's... well, 
how, once again, the question was how to potentiate a space, that is to 
say how to constitute any space? The first answer was: use of shadow 
in Expressionism. Objection: ah yes, but it's only very partial because 
despite everything, the expressionist space remains qualified -- for 
example, the Gothic space -- and the potentiation refers to an 
actualization again, since it's going to be the announcement of what is 
going to happen, of what is going to be actualized in the state of 
things. [105:00] Response to objection: Ah yes, okay, that was just a 
very tentative start. But, in response to the objection, Robison's film 
took a step further in this problem, "how to make a space by 
populating it with shadows? because this time, the shadows no longer 
refer to something that is going to happen. 


The whole domain of actualization is as if conjured, the shadows are 
valid for themselves, fill a space for themselves, and from then on, we 
take a further step towards the formation of any space whatsoever. 
And indeed, there is a gain in potentiation and in image. 


Third level with the shadows -- I'm not going back, I'm just quoting it, 
because I would like to consider it there; I needed to consider it before 
-- it's the horror cinema [106:00] of Jacques Tourneur where, in fact, 
all the affective conjunctions, the virtual conjunctions are made in 
number, which means that the Real space is doubled by any potential 
space, any space where potentiation occurs. That would be it, the first 
level, the 
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first way, the, the first attempts to constitute a space as any space. 


What is the second way? I see a second way, that's there too -- you, 
you might be able to see a lot more, I don't know, but -- second way, 
what is it? I would say, my first answer was therefore that the first 
means of constituting any space, 


[107:00] that is to say, to potentiate a space, it was the shadow, it was 
the shadow image. See that our image distinctions multiply: the 
affection-image is no longer, at that moment, the face-image; the 


affection-image is the shadow-image from this point of view, and 
indeed, the affective charge of the great expressionist shadows, it is 
fundamental, fundamental. 


But I would say, the second means, what is it? Well, it's odd, the 
second way is, I would say, it's the color image -- we had to wait for 
the color, and here l'm going very quickly because otherwise we'd stay 
there, it would have to... I could have also, we could have chosen to 
do one or two sessions on the color image, but here, I'm only taking it 
from a very particular angle, so I'm going to go very, very quickly. -- It 
must be said that color, in certain cases, not in just any case, [108:00] 
certain forms of color-cinema have the direct effect of potentiating a 
space, that is to say to establish any space. [Pause] Not just any old 
one because ultimately, there are several forms of color in the cinema- 
image. But I retain two of them, in particular, one that I will call the 
color-surfaces. The color-surfaces are very curious because it is a 
treatment of color, there, if you like, it would be the equivalent of the 
flat tint in painting, it is the large flat tints of color, the large flat areas 
of uniform and bright color, [109:00] large flat areas of bright- 
uniform color. 


But what is the origin there -- you see, that us or... that would lead us 
so well that really I say a lot of things of which I am ashamed, that is 
to say to say a bare minimum -- the origin of this use of color-surface 
in the cinema — me, I have the impression, there should be no doubt -- 


it's what ? It's the musical, it's the musical that allowed itself, and that 
was precisely why it needed color, it was color that founded the large 
uniform vivid flat areas and that , and it was -- I think -- it was a very, 
very fundamental act of cinema, and it's a type of extremely affective- 
image... This time, it's no longer images of horror, it's images with 
features of gentleness, but it's very strong, it can be, gentleness and a 
very strong affectivity. So these are color-surfaces. 


But think, for example, that it can be, it may have its place in the 
musical, but... 


but... let's take a big leap: use, for example, use [110:00] by Godard of 
large solid colors, good. We will see why and what is the meaning of 
these large flat areas. But I say, another value of color, another 
affective value of color, no longer color-surface, but what one could 
call, or what, or what psychologists have to say about something other 
than cinema have spoken of this type of colour, atmospheric-colour, 
atmospheric colours, that is to say which are not localized as such, 
which merge with the atmosphere. Or if you prefer, we could say: a 


dominant color that permeates all, all the other colors, everything. As 
we are talking about a Picasso blue period, well, we can talk about a 
film in blue; it does not mean that everything is blue, no! [111:00] 
Good. Who has...? 
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So, it's... I would like to distinguish in the current cinema, the big 
poles of the color-flat. No, I believe that one of the masters of solid 
color is indeed Godard, but there are surely others. One of the masters 
of the dominant color, huh, I think... I don't know, I, I think, and it 
must be, maybe one of... I remember a B-movie though that I don't 
don't know the title anymore, which was a film in blue, very, very 
curious. I no longer know the title, I no longer know what he was 
saying, it was, well, it was very curious, it was very curious. But... I 
believe that one of the great masters of atmospheric color is 
Antonioni, and that in particular the great act of atmospheric color, 
just like in a certain way the great act of the flat tint, was 


"Le Contempt" [by Godard], huh? The great act of atmospheric color 
was "The Red Desert" [by Antonioni]. Good, but it is another type of 
color. 


You will notice that, in both cases, it is not locatable, it is not on an 
object. 


It is [112:00] either a color-surface, or a color-atmosphere because 
color, the color that qualifies an object, what is it? There it's part of a 
current state of things, it's part, it's such and such an object that is red, 
well, all that is... But why is it cinema all the same? Why is it a third 
kind of color? Because it is a color-movement. How does the, how 
does color belong to the cinema? It belongs to cinema in three forms. 
There are three types of color-image in the cinema: color-surface, or 
large flat tints, color-atmospheric or dominant, and color-movement, 
that is to say blush, pale, yellow, etc. . So much so that the color that 
qualifies an object [113:00] is in fact valid in the cinema only as 
color-movement, and the color-movement itself, it seems to me 
singularly, even when it is not expressed as such , having as 
conditions the two great affective uses of color, the two great affective 
uses of color, namely color-surface and color-atmosphere. 


And why and that, does it potentiate a space? Take the space of the 
musical; it is completely potentiated by large flat tints, a Godard 
space, or else -- and the impression is the garage in "Weekend" -- red, 


the famous red, why does that potentiate a space? Godard says it, but 
a guy from the musical, if he had been very intelligent, he would have 
said it too, and -- and maybe they've already said it -- when, I don't 
know , who said to Godard: "Oh dear, there's a lot of blood!", he said: 
"It's not [114:00] blood, poor idiot, it's red." It's not blood, it's red, 
what does that mean? Well, it's a Godard formula, it's not blood, it's 
red. Here too, it could be interpreted too quickly, that too means a 
nod to cinema, but all that is cinema after all. Don't piss off, it's 
cinema. 


But that means something quite different. It's like when a color is used 
as a surface or as an atmosphere: what happens? Well, it operates a 
potentiation of space, that is to say: it is itself quality-potency valid for 
itself. It is quality-power worth for itself. Good. So what does it do, a 
quality-power? She absorbs strictly all that she can absorb, all that she 
can absorb. 


What prevents him from absorbing everything? [115:00] It is that it is 
not the All, whereas there will be another quality-power which, on its 
side, will absorb all that it can absorb. 


Well, what does Godard mean when he says, “Oh, but it's not blood, 
it's red”? , I'll only do the red 
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absorbs everything it can absorb, blood among other things; not to 
privilege the blood, not to privilege the blood, which is still a state of 
things and an object, in relation to the quality-power which is called 
red. Ok, red is blood, but it's something else entirely; everything that 
red will be able to absorb will therefore take on the affective charge of 
this [116:00] flat tint, this flat-image, this surface-image. [ See 
Movement-Image, p. 166] 


So I seem to make Godard speak because it is not necessarily Godard. 
Who said that, it seems to me, wonderfully, and yet who started with 
black and white? It's Agnes Varda. It's Agnes Varda. Agnès Varda, 
when she started with black and white, she kept saying: “It's not about 
doing” -- and that's very, very strong, it seems to me -- “ It is not a 
question of making what is commonly called a symbolic use of color”. 
It is not a question of saying, red, it is a symbol of blood; no one has 
ever done that, never anyone except... It's not about saying green, 
it's... it's a symbol of hope, no; that green as a color-surface absorbs 
everything it can absorb, and we do not know in advance. We will 


know this in advance if we compare it with what another color can 
absorb, [117:00] the complementary color, for example. 


And Agnés Varda leaves, with her dualism -- because you have to start 
from the simplest dualisms to understand something -- she leaves with 
her black-white dualism. And what can white absorb? And it does 
beautiful blanks, and in my opinion, it's experimental film; in what 
sense? Of course, she had her little on what the white absorbs, but not 
necessarily everything. 


She did not know everything in advance; the film had to be made so 
that she learned a lot about the absorptive power of white, that is to 
say its emotional value. And now the white absorbs, perhaps... one 
thing, the light? Yes, white absorbs light; it is indeed, as Goethe said, 
it is, it is the “minimum disorder”, white, it is the minimum disorder 
of light; the rest is worse. [On Goethe and his book Theory of Colors, 
see Le Mouvement-Image, p. 133] White absorbs light; what else does 
it absorb? [118:00] Well, it absorbs, well?... The white of a sheet of, 
the, of a sheet, the white of a sheet, well? We are sent back a little to 
Sternberg, but Agnés Varda, she has another point of view on the 
sheet. It's the bleached sheet, it's the sheet bleached by the work of the 
women, and the work of the women, it takes a lot of time, a lot of 
time and a lot of operations which consist in laundering somehow. 


And in his admirable first film, ["La Pointe courte", 1954] the white 
absorbs the light, yes? 


Ah yes, but it also absorbs women's work or an aspect -- let's not 
exaggerate -- an aspect of women's work, well. And what else is he 
absorbing? It should not be thought that it is all about youth and 
beauty, the work of women; it's hard, what, washing a sheet, it's hard, 
always whiter, a whiter white, yes, always a whiter white: [119:00] 
and what is all that ? And it absorbs light, and it absorbs female labor, 
or part of female labor, and why wouldn't it absorb death? Death, 
death? But we are no longer at death, it is, too general, death, since 
we are fully in affects which are singular essences. What death? Is 
there a white death? There is white work, women's work, well, white 
work. Is there a white death? Yes, there is a white death, yes, there is 
a white death, according to Agnés Varda. And white death is the death 
of dissolving into light. Here, the vampire, he has a white death, he is 
a white death: he has a black life but a white death. Eh ? There you 
go, good. White as a solid will absorb -- it will be a diabolical surface 
-- it will absorb all that it can absorb 
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as in the trick -- Godard in I don't know what film anymore, where -- 
where he represents someone who 


[120:00] paints a wall blue, a vast flat area, and there's a small 
painting on the wall and he, he... he paints, he paints the painting 
with the wall, I don't know what it's in is that, but... Typical: your 
color-surface will absorb everything it can absorb, even if the color- 
surface in complementary contrast or another color-surface because 
"black" in Agnés Varda, in her first film, is going to do the same job: it 
will absorb everything it can absorb, and it will be the work of men, 
and it will be the night, and it will be and it will be and it will be and 
it will be one thing, and it will be will be a black death. [ See The 
Movement-Image, pp. 166-167] 


Well then, it's not just contrasts; one can refine ad infinitum, but it is 
in this sense, you see, that the color-image, when it is the color- 
surface and when it is the color-atmosphere, has this absorbing 
function which goes to constitute, starting from a [121:00] real space, 
starting from a qualified space, which will cause any space to arise 
from it. And Antonioni's space in "The Red Desert", and Godard's space 
in all sorts of films, is typically any space, which will be extracted 
from the space qualified by, among other things, by this use of the 
color picture. 


Have patience because I would like to finish very quickly so that you 
can tell me your opinion on this. And I say: is there not yet another 
way? Since we have seen a first way to potentiate space, or constitute 
any space, it would be: shadow; second way is: color when it is a 
question of color-surface or color-atmosphere; third means -- and it is 
certainly the most mysterious -- it is, there, like a kind [122:00] of 
direct constitution, a direct constitution of any space, which would 
pass the more it could include shadows and color, as we will see, but 
which are like species... species -- but it is not enough to empty a 
space to obtain it; there is a kind of magic there -- which are like sorts 
of empty spaces, empty spaces. But they have to be empty spaces... 
what? Who's calling me here? Yes ? 


A student: Can you do a little parenting? [Inaudible] [123:00] 


Deleuze: I can announce the future, just. I can say that formally, a 
definition of quality-power, independently of cinema, is only possible 
as a philosophical concept: I will do it next time, relying on 


philosophers. It doesn't matter, huh?... That's it. Second question: can 
the quality-power be defined independently of any space whatsoever 
or independently of its indifference to any spatio-temporal coordinate, 
and that amounts to the same thing, huh? My answer would be: no. So 
for you who you -- I see what you care about -- could Kant? Of course 
not. 


[124:00] Kant could never have because, for him, all sensation, all 
affection, was subordinated to space-time. So he couldn't. So I quickly 
finish this third point. 


What time ? 
A student: the half. 


Deleuze: I say, how to constitute direct empty spaces, even if colors 
intervene there, but secondarily, even if shadows intervene there, but 
secondarily? 


I quote in order, in, there: yes, these are things that are currently 
happening. It seems to me that, 
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a very curious success, in this sense, a path -- I'm not saying that it 
succeeds all at once -- is: the German school, the current German 
school. What amazing thing did they do? It is city-images, city-images 
that are at the same time desert-images, the city-desert. It has to be 
[125:00] a city -- so there, that would refer to a qualified space -- but 
oddly as a city, it's a desert. It's not two things, huh. 


Who did this? In my opinion, [Rainer Werner] Fassbinder, Fassbinder, 
very very often; Jacques Schmid, in "L'ombre des anges" ... [A student 
says: Daniel] no Daniel, sorry, Daniel Schmid, in "L'ombre des anges" 
who made the... very beautiful deserted city space and, but for him, 
it's secondary, that's why I'm just quoting him -- you'll see why -- 


Wenders, where cities can be overcrowded, are deserts. So, the city- 
desert of current German cinema strikes me as very, very curious, and 
why am I adding Wenders? Because they all have something in 
common, which they constantly claim. 


So there, we can clearly see the relationship with terror; this [126:00] 
is not terror cinema. For them, it has no interest, the cinema of terror. 


Finally it is perhaps something that they consider deeper, it is as they 
say, a cinema of fear, and the fundamental affect, linked to these 
empty or emptied spaces, is fear. Statements in this regard from 
Wenders, constantly... 


That it does not mean that he is afraid, it is the affect of fear insofar as 
it can be overcome, fought or else one can be conquered by it, it is a 
story with: it is the fear that becomes affect there. With the whole 
problem of what does it combine with? What singular essence will it 
form? And that would be my first example. 


Second example that I cite, but that I know absolutely nothing about, 
so I cite it for the record, and it would be up to you to... it is, what, I 
hardly know myself except through the texts of... and quite short 
texts, I believe, those that I know, by [Jean] Narboni, about Straub, 
what Narboni calls, I [127:00] believe, hollow spaces, or empty or 
emptied spaces, at Straub which, if I'm not mistaken according to the 
articles I read there from Narboni, are spaces in... exteriors, are spaces 
in natural decor, in... So there there would be how , what is this 
picture? Those who are familiar with Straub's films, I refer you there. 


Third approach, to this -- and I would like to stop there, and then it 
would be up to you to take over in all these respects -- it is something 
that strikes me a lot there, that I know a little better , and which I 
think I feel a little better, a very special role that has taken on in 
modern cinema -- especially with the New Wave -- unfinished 
apartments. It would almost have to be a concept of cinema: 
unfinished apartments -- I think in Canadian cinema as well, there are 
some funny things about that -- unfinished apartments that really 
[128:00] 


tend to tear any space whatsoever from real space, from the space of 
real connections. What are unfinished apartments? Gosh, again, I 
quote Godard again because he played it with genius because you 
understand what that implies? I mean, these are not examples that I 
am giving; it is really essences of formations of empty spaces, of 
spaces -- sorry -- 


any spaces. Because, in an unfinished apartment, the actors are going 
to have a game, are going to have possibilities, and the affects that are 
going to be expressed will be of a very, very particular type. 


It's not a decor trick at all, the unfinished apartment. 
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First of all, it allows very specific angles and shots; it allows 
movement. Think, for example, of an actor in Godard, isn't it, who 
finds himself in front of an unfinished door: the door is there, but 
there is nothing in the middle of the door. [129:00] So in the same 
scene it's, it's -- in my memory, it's a big scene from "Contempt" -- 
sometimes he opens the door as if it were full, sometimes he goes to 
through, without opening it, sometimes he opens it and passes 
through, etc. There are all the possibilities, all, all the potentialities. A 
space, an unfinished apartment, is a space potentiated to the 
maximum, and potentiated not from the t..., not only from the point of 
view of the outside, namely the events that can occur there, because 
any what can go into an unfinished apartment, but also from the point 
of view of 


"the interior", in quotation marks, that is to say the affects, the affects 
that are going to be played out there. 


And one of the household scenes in "Le Mépris" so, the long scene, 
takes place in such an unfinished apartment, and I think it's very, very 
important as a constitution of any space, once said that - - I point this 
out parenthetically, [130:00] it goes without saying - that at least two 
methods can be reconciled very easily, namely the unfinished flat and 
the large flat color, and the color-surface, c That's what Godard does 
most of the time. And there, then, there are many other guys who 
tried to..., but in my opinion, it was Godard who drew the greatest 
potential from the unfinished apartment, both from the point of view 
events than from the point of view of affects. In "Pierrot le fou" too, 
there are undetermined places, sorts of extremely unfinished 
apartments... 


I would like, for those who are interested in this point, to compare 
with a type of apartment then, also which interests me a lot, and 
which is not at all of the type of Godard's unfinished apartments, 
apartments in progress of construction, but which is a type of 
apartment, it is the apartments of Resnais, apartments of Resnais also 
very curious, on the way to the constitution of any space. Think, I take 
only one case -- the rotating apartment of 


"Muriel", obviously and fundamental there [131:00] too. He does one 
thing with the decor, and fundamental for the whole production, it's 
an apartment where, don't you remember, where the heroine was a 
kind of antique dealer in an apartment, where the furniture changes 
pieces, disappear, reappear, and that's very important. It's the 
equivalent... it's not the same thing as an unfinished apartment, this 


time it's an apartment... -- we would have to find an adjective to 
describe this apartment as "Muriel" which is so, so important. -- 


So in this regard, I say: see, the approximation of any spaces, that is to 
say of the potentializations of spaces, is really, first of all the shadows, 
then the color-surfaces and the colors- atmospheres, then any direct 
spaces. And in all three cases you have: exposure of one or more 
qualities-potencies for themselves. And for everything [132:00] 


regroup, I'm telling you, and I'm rereading very quickly... Of course, 
that was preceded, what made the spaces unspecified? There is no 
doubt, this idea of any space, and I believe, only with the one who... 
who imposed this notion, with Pascal Auger. -- It's good like this ? 
Auger...-- At home, it was... you borrowed it... and... you, what gave 
you this idea, it was precisely independent cinema. 


Pascal Auger: [inaudible] 
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Deleuze: With Michael Snow? It's from Snow, huh? Yes ? [Pascal 
Auger answers, inaudible] 


That's it. That's it. [ End of tape] [2:12:46] 


Deleuze: ...[page] thirty-seven, Pll read the summary to you, it’s fast. 
[Brief interruption of the recording] There, the film is called 
"Longueur d'onde" ["Wavelength", 1967, by Snow]. 


"It's continuous exploration" -- obviously it's not much fun; [133:00] I 
mean, we don't fall back into the problem, well, when Godard takes it 
up again, well, what the hell is it? Never mind. Here, I read it to you 
as it is: "It is the continuous exploration of a room, a studio all in 
length, a space where the fortuitous events of the outside world are 
inscribed, as long as the zoom allows you to see the windows and the 
street. -- That is to say, eh, the camera starts from the opposite wall in 
the closed room, from the wall opposite the wall of the windows, 
which overlook the street, and the film will last for the duration of the 
zoom, and s will stop when the camera arrives. On what ? 


On the opposite wall, the window wall, where she will point an 
engraving that [134:00] represents water. And the film will end with 
this image of water. It will have crossed all this space: you will see, 
potentiating it, all at the end of its advance and zoom. 


“It is the continuous exploration of a room, a long studio, a space 
where the fortuitous events of the outside world come to register, as 
long as the zoom allows you to see the windows and the street. Filmed 
day or night, on different films, producing modifications of color" -- 
and therefore this use of color, color-atmosphere or color-flat -- but 
that: we leave it, it's not the essential — “with filters and even the 
occasional negative, the space of the room is gradually reduced, as the 
zoom brings us closer to the back wall, and to a photo of a wave, 
which s is displayed there. This is the story”, and the author of the 
summary, who is [P. Adams] Sitney [135:00] says, "It's a story of the 
gradual diminishment of pure potentiality. This intuition of space and 
implicitly of cinema as potentiality, is an axiom of structural film. » 
[See Le Mouvement-Image, pp. 


171-172] 


He continues the summary: "So the room is the place of the pure 
possible," that is to say of potentiality, 


"Against this is a series of events whose reality is emphasized by the 
substitution of a single synchronous sound. There is a progression and 
interrelation of these events" -- 


As the camera advances, towards the wall, huh? To the opposite 
wall.-- "A shelving is brought into the room. Good. It's a small 
event.--"Two young girls are listening to the radio. 


It is still the beginning, the dawn of the film: the events [136:00] 
appear sparse. Mid-movie,” -- Okay -- "Mid-movie, we hear a man 
coming up the stairs." -- We don't see it: the vision is off-screen, the 
sound is in the field. -- "We hear a man climbing the stairs and 
collapsing on the ground. But the zoom is already halfway through the 
room, and we only glimpse the body: the image leaves it off-screen. " 
-- An event that happens, in an unfinished room like that, an 
unfurnished, unfinished room, a shelving has just been brought in, 
and then a guy arrives, collapses: good... -- "More later, at dusk in the 
film, one of the young girls on the radio comes back, goes to the 
telephone which, installed on the back wall, is therefore in the field. -- 
The camera has advanced but it has not yet reached the back wall: 
there is [137:00] the telephone on the wall. -- "And in a moment of 
dramatic tension, unusual in avant-garde cinema, calls a man, 
Richard, to tell him that there is a corpse in the room. She insists that 
he not seems not drunk but very dead, and she arranges to meet this 
Richard downstairs. She goes out. The phone call transforms the 
preceding events into a story" -- that is, 
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say in potentiality -- "If the film had stopped there, the presence of this 
strong image of death would have exhausted all the potential energy 
previously accumulated, but Snow adopts a deeper party: we see in 
visual echo a ghost. " 


That interests me very much, you see, the shadow that comes back 
there. It's not the main thing, okay, but just as there was color, to 
potentiate the space, there is shadow and ghost. "We visually echo 
[138:00] a negative superimposed ghost of the girl making the phone 
call, and the zoom continues as the sound becomes more piercing, 
until the final image of the still sea, pinned to the wall,"-- when the 
camera has completed its journey, huh? Good. 


What does it mean ? I was telling you -- here l'm going back -- it seems 
to me to have a very, very analogous structure, whatever the 
difference in styles, it seems to me to be a completely analogous 
structure, to that of "Agatha" by Marguerite Duras where, in fact, what 
is it? It's a question of, there too, it's... that's the typical case of an 
empty space, of a potentiated space, of an emptied space, such that 
the camera will start from one end and goes towards the window. And 
beyond the window, what is there? It is no longer an engraving on the 
wall that represents water; it's the real sea, it's the beach and the sea. 
[139:00] And the camera will cross this empty space, and the time 
when it operates all this potentialization of space, that is all this 
constitution of any space, there is the image-sound which tells this 
story of incestuous love and, everything will end. 


It all started, if you like, after the story, after the story, since it is 
brought back to the past and, when we rush, when we are as if rushed 
onto the beach and into the sea, that will be the, before all history, 
that is to say what was previously called "the landscape before men". 
And it will go “from after men” to “before men”, thanks to this 
progress and the crossing of what? Only a potentiated space. So, I 
would say that there we have it, our second aspect of the affection- 
image, so much so that we would have plenty of it [140:00] if we had 
to detail it, but, I would like... I conclude today today because, it's 
very... time is running out. 


So we saw the affection-image, in a first... in a first presentation, and 
it was the close-up or the face, with all its varieties. I say, all its 
varieties since there were several poles of the face, since much more, 


we saw that the face could not be a face - 


- it could be a part of the body or an object, or an affect-object, etc., - 
and this first great dimension of the affection image, it was, it seemed 
to you that it was the quality-power as expressed, in contrast to 
quality-potency as actualized in a determined space. 


Then, the second dimension of the image affection, it was the quality- 
power as exposed in any space, in opposition [141:00] with, always, 
actualized in a determined space, as exposed in any space, in charge 
of constructing the images of any space, thanks either to shadows, or 
to color treatment, color-surface or color-atmosphere, or to a direct 
potentiation of empty spaces. 


So, I'm done with the affection image; I would very much like, if you 
will, that for next week, you think about it and that we start with 
what you would add to yourself -- 
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even if it makes us rework -- and we could start, and we would 
continue after. [End of recording] [2:21:48] 


